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Chats With the Editor 
Pork in the Soup 


Ivan had not eaten a full meal in 
months. For the past three days he had 
eaten nothing at all. It was winter. It was 
war. And his side was losing. 

Ivan lived in Europe in those days, and 
World War II was about over. He belonged 
to the armies that were fighting against the 
Americans and the British. He was a Sev- 
enth-day Adventist and determined to be 
true to God whatever happened. 

The army trudged on through the bitter 
cold. Too weary to talk, they moved for- 
ward in silence, like men on the way to a 
funeral. They picked up leaves that had 
fallen from the trees and tried to eat them, 
but the leaves were too dry to stop their 
gnawing hunger. 

Three days without food. Then on Thurs- 
day morning the news went along the line 
that a kitchen had been set up beside the 
road just a little way ahead, and that there 











was something nourishing to eat at last. 

The men didn’t believe it. There had 
been too many rumors like that. Again and 
again they had been told there was food 
“just a little way ahead.” 

But this time it was true! A kitchen had 
been set up! Hot soup was being served to 
everyone! 

Yet the men did not run to the serving 
line. They didn’t have the strength. They 
shuffled over and stood waiting. 

Something to eat at last! Ivan was as 
thrilled as any of the others. It gave him 
courage just to think of food slipping past 
his throat. 

And then an uncomfortable question 
bothered him. What was the soup made 
of? 

He was close to the kitchen now. The 
smell troubled him. “Can anyone tell me 
what this soup is made of?” he asked. 

“Who cares what it’s made of!” someone 
answered. “Just be glad you’ve got it.” 

“But I must know,” Ivan said. 

The cook lifted up a bowl and placed it 
in his hands. “Please,” Ivan said, “what 
kind of meat is in it?” 

“Well, I reckon it’s boiled pork, that’s 
what it is,” the cook said. “Now hurry 
along and make room for the next man.” 

Ivan paused. “I can’t eat it,” he said, and 
put the bowl on the table. 

“Can’t eat it!” exclaimed one of the men. 
“What's wrong?” 

“God says that pork is unclean,” Ivan re- 
plied, ‘and therefore I cannot eat it.” 

“God’s not going to care if you eat a lit- 
tle pork when you’re as starving as we are.” 

“Wise up, fellow,” said another. “You 
haven’t eaten for a week, and you may not 
eat for another; and you’ll be dead by then.” 

“I know,” said Ivan quietly. “But God 
does not want me to eat pork. He will pro- 
vide me with something else.” 

And God did provide. Ivan’s faith, and 
the faith of an Adventist friend who was 
with him at the time, were honored by 
God in a remarkable manner. In the midst @® 
of battle, with a flash of lightning, God 
fed those faithful Adventist soldiers. I'll tell 
you the details next week. 


Your friend, 
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HAPPINESS 


° Is Like a Boomerang 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


H*®: MOM, come and see it go,” called 
Don as he ran across the lawn to pick up 
his boomerang. His face told how proud he 
was of the results of his accurate measure- 
ments and careful cutting. He had wanted to 
make a boomerang ever since he had seen 
the pattern for one in Uncle Ben’s corner of 
the JUNIOR GUIDE. But he believed that 
school work must come first, and only now 
had he found time to get that boomerang 
made. He was pleased with the results. 

Mrs. Gray hurried from the kitchen to the 
back door to watch the second flight. Don 
stood so that his mother could see how he 
placed the L-shaped piece of cardboard on 
the end of his ruler, then flipped it just so 
with the end of his finger. The boomerang 
made a circular swing away from him and 
returned almost exactly to the spot from 
which he had launched it. “Isn’t that pretty 
good?” he asked. 

“It surely is,” his mother agreed. “I could 
stand here and watch it perform all after- 
noon if I had time. It seems so incredible 
when you stop to think about it.” 

“No, not really, Mom,” Don began. “It 
works like this ” And there followed one 
of Don’s scientific lectures that had long 
ago become familiar to Mrs. Gray. “You 

Heit see,” he concluded, “I read about boomerangs 
viii ih in the encyclopedia the other day. It surely 
HAY was interesting. 

“I’m sure it was,” Mrs. Gray agreed with 
a smile, for she recalled how Don had taken 
encyclopedias to bed with him ever since he 
was old enough to read them. “I’m sure it 
was interesting.” 

Mrs. Gray stood watching her son play 
Don fitted the boomerang carefully in the end of with the boomerang for a while before re- 
his ruler while his mother waited to see it fly. To page 19 
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CHERI'S LIGHT 


By ENID 


Y WAS time for evening worship on an 
August night in 1959. Cheri’s family were 
gathered in a circle in the living room as fa- 
ther read from the Bible, “‘Hide not your 
light under a bushel.’” 

Cheri felt her heart leap as she suddenly 
realized what those words could mean. She 
was only twelve. How could she let her light 
shine? She helped her mother, of course, and 
ran errands for the neighbors, and if a play- 
mate fell down it was usually Cheri who 
lifted him to his feet again. 

But Cheri wanted to do something much 
bigger than any of these things. She did not 
realize how soon she would have the chance. 

“Please, God, help me not to hide my light 
under a bushel,” she prayed as the worship 
service drew to a close. 

Cheri lived in Roseburg, a town of 12,000 
people in southern Oregon, nestled between 
two mountain ranges seventy miles from 
the ocean. 

Shortly before 1:00 A.M. that very same 
night, Cheri and her mother were aroused 
from their sleep by the wailing of fire sirens. 
They rushed out on the balcony porch and 
saw the sky lighted brightly over the town. 

“The fire must be near the Gerretsen 
warehouse by the railroad tracks, don’t you 
think?” Cheri asked her mother. 

But before her mother could reply, both 
she and Cheri were held spellbound with 
horror. A huge column of smoke mush- 
roomed from the earth; then a terrific blast 


SPARKS 


shook the house. Instantaneously four city 
blocks were burning with flames that seemed 
to touch the very top of the sky. 

“What shall we do?” Cheri asked as they 
hurried back into the hall. “Are we being 
bombed?” 

“Go downstairs and turn on the radio!” 
mother answered as she hurried to pick up 
the screaming baby from his crib. 

Quickly Cheri dialed the radio to Conel- 
rad. From a San Francisco station came the 
announcement that six and a half tons of 
explosives loaded in a truck parked near a 
flaming warehouse had blown up, and many 
blocks of Roseburg had been wrecked. 

By this time Cheri’s father, a doctor, was 
answering the telephone in his study. The 
caretaker at the clinic was calling to tell him 
to come immediately. Many injured people 
had already arrived. 

In seconds Cheri’s father raced down the 
stairs, calling to mother, “Follow me to the 
clinic as soon as you can. We'll need all the 
help we can get!” 

Cheri helped her mother dress the three 
smaller children. Then with baby Jerry in her 
arms she sat in the front seat while her 
mother drove the family car. The other chil- 
dren sat in the back. Cheri tried to comfort 
them, though her own heart was pounding 
wildly. The children’s eyes opened wide with 
wonder as they watched the giant flames and 
felt the intense heat. They passed many 
houses that had been completely demolished. 
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Bewildered people were gathered on the 
lawns, and many of them were injured. 

As Cheri and the family entered the 
clinic, father shoved a roll of bandages into 
Cheri’s hand. “Bind up the wounds,” he or- 
dered. “Your mother and | will take the 
worst cases to the emergency room.” 

Cheri and her sister Janet worked hard 
bandaging wounds and giving first aid as 

est they could until the staff nurses arrived. 

Then Cheri took her turn with the small 
children who were crying from fright. She 
taught them some choruses and told them 
stories about Jesus who loved and cared for 
them, until they fell asleep or were claimed 
by parents and relatives coming out of the 
various rooms. 

When dawn came and the worst cases 
had been cared for, Cheri’s aunt came to take 
the children home. There she and Cheri fed 
the little ones and put them to bed. 

During the following weeks Cheri and her 
family did all they could to help the many 
injured people who returned to the clinic for 
treatment, and to help the Dorcas Welfare 
in distributing food and furniture to the peo- 
ple who had lived in the disaster area. 

Often Cheri crossed the twisted railroad 
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tracks and saw the battered freight cars lying 
on their sides; often she passed the seven 
huge butane tanks that stood as a silent testi- 
mony to the heroic efforts of the firemen 
who had risked being blown to death by an 
explosion and had stood near those tanks, 
fighting the fire with their hoses to save the 
town from complete destruction. She sol- 
emnly thought of that night when 28 city 
blocks were demolished, killing 13 people 
and injuring 125 more—the worst disaster 
of the year 1959 in the United States and 
Canada. 

One day as she gazed over the ruins she 
repeated the words her father had read for 
worship the evening before the blast occurred. 
Each time she repeated them to herself it 
seemed that the Holy Spirit led the way for 
her to renew her determination never to 
hesitate to give help to the needy. She knew 
now that she wanted more than anything 
else to be a missionary teacher. 

As she told her family of her plans she 
said, “I know now that I can serve God best 
by helping others.” 

Cheri’s family were happy to hear her 
decision. They knew that Cheri would never 
hide her light under a bushel. 





When the sun rose in the morning and Cheri's aunt came to take her and the children home, this is 
the way Roseburg, Oregon, looked. Cheri was proud to think she had lent a hand to help the injured. 
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FINIY ASI 


By HEATHER TREDOUX 


 yreqier the night a leopard killed one of 
the calves that Finiyasi was supposed to 
be watching. When his father found out 
about it he was so angry that he told the boy 
to leave home and never come back. 

Finiyasi turned from the door of his hut 
and vanished into the moonlight. He was 
ten years old. 

After a few miles of stealthy creeping 
through the bush he knew so well, he 
climbed up into a gnarled tree that he had 
often used as a lookout when searching for 
lost cattle. He sat on a thick branch, leaned 
against the trunk, and slept. 

In the morning he walked to one of the 
nearby villages. 

"Nqo-ngo {“knock-knock”},” he said as 
he stood a little distance from a hut. He 
longed for food, for the sun was already a 
quarter of the way through the sky. 

“Yes, herdboy, what do you say?” in- 
quired a toothless woman who was too old 
to hoe in the fields. 

“I am asking for some food, Gogo 
{“grandmother”}. My blood does not run 
well because I am hungry. My stomach is 
crying.” 

“Where is your mother that she does not 
cook for you? The heaven has not rained 
since one moon ago, and the mealies are 
not yet big.” 

“My mother, Gogo, was injured by a 
sharp hoe while she was working. A bad 
spirit came into the wound on her foot and 
it became worse and worse, so my uncle 
took her to the white people in the town. 
They took her away, and she never came 
back. It was said that she ended there.” 

The old woman shuffled into the hut and 
came back with a calabash of sour milk and 
some sweet potatoes. She dug a dirty nail 
into one sweet potato and pulled off some 
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skin to show that the potato was cooked. 

“We give thanks, Gogo. Stay well, Gogo.” 

“Yes, child of my child. Go well, child of 
my child.” 

So Finiyasi traveled on until he reached 
the motor road. He was then about eighty 
miles from Gwelo, a town in Southern 
Rhodesia. He knew that the road led to the 
white man’s houses, and he knew that it was 
a long way, but he was determined to get 
there. 

He hoped to find work so he could earn 
money, and perhaps, yes perhaps, he might 
get a chance to go to school. He knew that 
money could buy sugar and fat and clothes 
from the trading store six miles from his 
home. He had heard that the white people 
had much bigger stores, and that they had 
istimela, a big house with wheels that ran on 
an iron pathway, and many other things. 

He half sang half grunted a dancing song. 
He would see much, he would do much, he 
would get much; he would show his father 
—that man who drank beer till he lay on 
the ground and the ants crawled on him, and 
his big sister and he would have to drag 
him to the hut; that man who smoked dagga 
till his eyes became wild and he would go 
mad and beat them and kick them until the 
hut had vomited out everything, dogs, 
chickens, and children. 

Finiyasi’s tough little feet became sore, 
his legs ached, his stomach “cried,” and nc® 
felt powerless. But he had to go on—and on. 
The black people were not at all eager to 
help him, for they all had large families of 
their own. Sometimes Finiyasi had food, 
sometimes he didn’t. 

On the third day as he walked wearily 
along, not sure now whether he wanted to 
reach Gwelo, he saw some large white build- 
ings and several white people’s houses. Curi- 





















osity prompted investigation. There were 
many, many black children, small and big, 
boys and girls. They were, in his opinion, 
wonderfully dressed. He realized for the first 
time in his life that he was very dirty and 
that his clothes were rags. 

“I see you,” Finiyasi greeted a man who 
was walking past. 

“I see you, mfana [“boy”],” replied the 
man. “What do you say?” 

“I am asking the name of this place.” 

“Haw! Is it possible that someone should 
not know? This is the Lower Gwelo Mission 
of those who keep the Sabbath and look for 
the second coming of Jesus.” 

Finiyasi told him his story. 

A gentle knock sounded on the mission- 
ary’s door. 

“Madam,” said the teacher (for the man 
Finiyasi had been talking to was a teacher), 
“I know that you are already providing for 
two children at the school, but here is an- 
other one who needs your kindness even 
Qo than the others.” 

The missionary’s wife looked dubiously at 
the forlorn figure. She went into the house 
and called her husband. Together they ques- 
tioned the child and learned his story. 

“What are those marks on your neck?” 

“My father used to tie me to a mkuna tree, 
and the bark rope would cut into my neck.” 

“What do you want to be when you are 
older?” 
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FRED EDWARDY, ARTIST 


In the night a leopard came and killed a calf Finiyasi was guarding. 


“I want to work in a store.” 

“Why?” 

“There was a store near my home, and the 
man there was kind to me.” 

“When you go home one day will you be 
glad?” 

“I will never go home till 1 am big. Then 
I will beat my father till x 

“Have you ever heard of Jesus?” 

“I do not know Him.” 

That was the last question. The next day 
Finiyasi was in school. His hair was cut and 
washed and combed, his body was clean, he 
had on a new pair of trousers and a shirt that 
was far too big but which was, nevertheless, 
clean and whole. Being bright, he progressed 
fast in school and enjoyed every minute of it. 

In the afternoons he mowed the mission- 
ary’s lawn, weeded the vegetable garden, 
and watered the flowers. What a waste of 
time those bright colored flowers were! 
White people were really strange to plant 
things that could not be eaten! They were 
strange in many other ways too. Among the 
Matabele tribes that Finiyasi belonged to, it 
was the custom to sit on your haunches when 
speaking to someone you respected; here he 
was taught to stand up. It was very bad 
manners to knock at a door in the villages, 
but here he Aad to knock. 


The house was an object of awe. There 
was a strange fire in the kitchen that burned 
from a can with oil in it. There was a huge 
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These are the directions that Don followed in making the boomerang, in the story on page 3. 


white thing in one room that he was told 
was used for bathing. There were many 
books and chairs and beds. And the chairs 
were soft. In one room was a thick soft mat 
that he liked to stroke. 

After he had been in school for some 
months his new “mother” asked him if he 
could write his name. He smiled proudly and 
scratched F-i-n-i-y-a-s-i in the sand. 

“That is right in your language,” said the 
woman, smiling encouragement. “But when 
you want to write it in English you do it 
this way,” and she scratched P-h-i-n-e-a-s in 
the sand. From that day on his name was 
spelled Phineas. 

One day Phineas needed to be punished. 
The teacher’s cane was applied in the right 
place and in the right amount (not very 
much). Phineas rushed from the room and 
later brought all his clothes, including the 
khaki clothes for school, the made-over 
trousers, the white shirt for Sabbath, the tie, 
et cetera. 

“What are these for?” the missionary’s 
wife asked him. 

“I am going back.” 

“Don’t you want to go to school any- 
more?” 

“Yes [sniff] I do {sniff}, but I must go 
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back so I may be killed and go where my 
mother went.” 

“We would like you to stay, Phineas, 
though you may leave if you wish. Why 
don’t you wait till the morning and decide 
then?” 

The next morning Phineas came with a 
smile. “I want to stay.” 

Not very long ago the missionary asked 
him a few questions. 

“What do you want to be when you are 
older?” 

“I want to be a teacher.” 

“Why?” 

“You are the one who helps to teach the 
student teachers and besides, Meshack [one 
of the student teachers} showed me how 
good it is to be a teacher.” 

“When you go back one day,” and the 


missionary pointed in the direction t@ 


Phineas’ old home, “will you be glad?” 

“I will not go home until I am bigger, 
and then I will show my father that he 
should not smoke and drink, and I will tell 
him about Jesus.” 

“So you know about Jesus?” 

“I know Him. He is the Son of God.” 

What a change only a few months at the 
mission had made in that heathen boy! 
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HONESTY—$75,000 WORTH 


By JOHN E. CROWDER 


pond wanted to go to camp. Dad had 
promised to pay $10, which was half 
the fee, and that was all. Billy would have 
to earn the rest. 

“Til have to get a part-time job,” he de- 
cided. But where? He asked several mer- 
chants in town, but they all said that they 
had enough help already. So—no job, no 
camp. But Billy didn’t give up so easily. 

Friday afternoon three weeks before 
camp would start, Billy and his mother were 
shopping when Mr. Runcie, the president 
of the Westwood Bank and Trust Company, 
walked over. 

“Billy,” he said in his deep, bass voice, 
“I've got a problem, and I'd like to have you 
help me solve it.” 

“Me?” exclaimed Billy, eager to be of 
help. “What do you want me to do?” 

“Well, here’s my problem: I hired a boy 
about two weeks ago to sweep out the bank 
every afternoon, but yesterday I fired him 
because I caught him stealing. Now I don't 
have anyone to help me. Would you like to 
have the job?” 





Billy stopped whistling. The bank 


“I sure would,” Billy said. 

“Good. All you have to do is sweep out 
the bank every afternoon. It should take 
about one and a half hours, and I will give 
you seventy-five cents for each day you 
work.” 

“Oh, thank you very much, sir. When do 
I begin?” 

“You can come in Monday afternoon at 
four o'clock, if your mother is willing to 
let you.” 

“I am,” mother smiled. “And thank you 
again,” Billy said. 

He was right on time Monday afternoon 
and worked hard. 

Monday and Tuesday passed without in- 
cident, but on Wednesday something un- 
usual happened. 

When Billy came in, the bank seemed 
deserted. All the tellers had gone home as 
usual, and Billy didn’t even see Mr. Runcie. 
Little did he know that the bank president 
was sitting in an adjoining room and was 
watching his every move and action through 
a small window. To page 19 





vault was open and full of money, 
and no one was around but himself! 

































Tom and Billy Always Wondered 


what was underneath 





Uncle Henry's Hat 


By SHARONETTA POTTER 


_ story happened many years ago in the 
southwestern part of the United States. 
It was told to me by my mother, and told 
to her by her father, who was a boy at the 
time. 

The children were doing their morning 
chores on the ranch, teasing each other and 
laughing together as usual. 

“Beatcha milkin’!” shouted Tom as he 
grabbed a milk pail. 

“Oh no you won't!” answered Billy, who 
was two years younger. 

They worked on, laughing and joking till 
their talk was interrupted by the arrival of 
a visitor on horseback. Of course no one had 
ever seen cars in those days. 

“Who is it?” asked Billy, who saw him 
first. 

They watched’ until the man came close 
enough for them to recognize him. 

“Why, it’s old Uncle Henry,” said Tom. 
“Wonder what he’s doing here?” 

Uncle Henry was an old man, and usually 
very quiet. Ir seemed to the boys that he 
wasn’t very friendly, as almost everyone 
else was. 

“He’s a funny old guy,” muttered Tom. 
“Must think he’s smart or something. Think 
maybe he’s rich?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Billy. “He doesn’t 
look very rich.” 

“Maybe he’s just a bit crazy. Old people 
get crazy sometimes. He’s real funny, too. 
He never takes his hat off; just walks around 
and looks down his nose at you.” 

“Uh-huh,” Billy grunted. Both boys re- 
turned to the milking and finished at about 
the same time. They fed the cows and turned 
them out to pasture, and the clanging of the 
chow bell told them breakfast was ready. 
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They raced to the house and arrived just in 
time to hear papa invite Uncle Henry to 
stay and eat. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t stay for breakfast. 
I never take my hat off, so I don’t eat at 
anyone else’s table.” 

“That's all right,” papa said. “We won't 
care if you keep your hat on. Let me talk to 
my wife. I’m sure she'll want you to stay.” 
Papa walked into the house and spoke a few 
words quietly to mamma, then they both 
went quickly to where Uncle Henry was 
waiting. 

“Please come in and have breakfast with 
us,” invited mamma. “It will be fine with 
us if you keep your hat on. And I know you 
must be hungry.” 

The old man hesitated. “Well, all right 
then. It sure is nice of you folks.” 

By the time the three got into the house, 
the two boys had already washed their hands 
and were waiting hungrily. 

Everyone sat down. The blessing was said 
and the boys began eating. Suddenly they 
noticed that Uncle Henry’s hat was still on 
his head. They looked sideways at each 
other as if to say, “Well! Of all the nerve!” 

The grownups talked quietly, and the boys 
listened, for they had been told many times 
that children should be seen and not hear 

After breakfast Uncle Henry thank 
mamma for the good meal; then he and papa 
went out to talk some more. The boys helped 
mamma clear the table. Then, having noth- 
ing special to do, they remained close to the 
house in the shade of the trees. It got very 
hot in the summertime, and often sand- 
storms and wind would almost blow them 
away. 

The boys were lazily talking about a swim 








when they heard a piercing scream. They 
ran to see who was hurt, wondering whether 
someone had been kicked by a horse. When 
they reached papa and Uncle Henry, they 
stopped short. 

Uncle Henry was doubled over, his hands 
protecting his head as much as possible from 
the sand that had been blown up by the 
wind. His hat was bouncing along with the 
wind, rolling farther and farther away. Uncle 
Henry was still screaming with pain and 
begging for his hat. Papa was chasing the 
hat, and the boys tried to help. Papa caught 
it and ran to the old man with it. 

“What's the matter with him?” cried Billy, 
who was really quite frightened. 

“I don’t know,” answered Tom, also quite 
shaken. 

It was only a short distance back to Uncle 
Henry, but it seemed like a mile, for his 
screams hurt them all. Papa handed him his 
hat, and when he took away his hands from 
his head to put the hat on, the boys noticed 
that he had no hair, yet he was not exactly 
bald. Tom and Billy looked at each other, not 
knowing what to do. They were both re- 
lieved when Uncle Henry’s hat was on his 


head again, and he stopped screaming. Uncle 
Henry offered no explanation, and the boys 
left as quickly as they could. 

“Oh. That was awful. I wonder what 
happened to his head. What did he scream 
for?” asked Billy. 

Tom said nothing. He was as curious as 
Billy. 

Soon Uncle Henry left and the boys asked 
papa for an explanation. 

“Well, boys, he doesn’t like to talk about 
it,” papa said. “Uncle Henry was scalped by 
the Indians while he was still a young man, 
and they left him for dead. He was only 
unconscious, though, and later someone 
found him and nursed him back to health. 
All the other members of his family were 
killed, and the house was burned by the 
Indians. Since that time he has always worn 
a hat or some other covering to protect the 
raw part of his head, where the Indians cut 
the hair of his scalp away. He told me today 
that he can’t stand for even a fly to light 
on his head. That little gust of wind this 
morning blew off his hat, and the sand must 
have felt like a knife. He’s a fine old man, 
Uncle Henry is.” To page 19 
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It was an exciting, terrible tale that explained why Uncle Henry always kept his hat on his head. 
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genital ged wasn't exactly my favor- 
ite way of earning extra money, but the 
Scotts’ had always been my favorite place 
to baby-sit. 

Recently, however, things had changed, 
and the difficulty began when Mrs. Scott had 
her new baby, though it wasn’t the baby who 
was difficult. It was Maxine, who had once 
been the sweetest, sunniest, roly-poly little 
girl of five I had ever known. 

Maxine’s black hair was still the same, 
shiny and smooth as a crow’s wing; her black 
eyes sparkled, and her cheeks were as red 
as ever. But now the flush was from anger, 
and the sparkle came from planning the 
worst mischief she could invent. Oh, dear, 
she had been such a lovely girl before! Now 
I shuddered whenever Mrs. Scott asked me 
to stay with Maxine while she took the baby 
to the doctor for a check-up. 

I couldn’t get close to Maxine any more. 
The little girl and I had been close friends 
for three years. And that’s a long time, 
practically the life of a five-year-old. But 
now ! 

“Maxine,” I said in despair, after strug- 
gling with her for an hour. I'd tried in vain 
to interest her in anything, to convince her 
that destroying her dolls was wrong. “Max, 
honey, what’s the matter? We used to have 
such good times together.” 

Maxine let go of the cat she was teasing, 
and the unhappy pet fled from her in 
obvious relief. 

Maxine wouldn’t answer me. She trotted 
to the kitchen and I followed her, watching 
silently while she got a can of scouring 
powder and shook some out in her hand. 
She climbed up on a chair, looked in a mir- 
ror, and carefully powdered her face. 

“That'll ruin your skin, Maxine,” I said 
gently, getting a towel to wipe the powder 
off. 

I put my arm about the little girl's 
shoulders and felt them stiff and resisting to 
my touch. I smoothed her cheek softly, and 
was aghast to see a large tear path its way 
through the coarse powder. 

“Honey, what is it? Tell Kathy. Please 
tell me.” I dropped the towel and pulled 
Maxine off the chair and onto my lap as I 
sat down. 

“Nobody loves me,” Maxine cried, bury- 
ing her face in my neck. 

“Why, we all love you, honey,” I soothed. 

“No. Not since mamma got Johnny,” 
Maxine exclaimed, shaking her head fu- 
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riously, bumping my ear and bending my 
nose. 

I pulled her forward so I could see her 
face. “That’s not so, Maxine,” I said firmly. 
“Mamma loves the new baby, that’s true. 
But she loves you too.” 

“I heard them say they always wanted a 
boy, and now they've got one. You're all 
I've got, Kathy!” Maxine hugged me tightly. 

I was thinking furiously. Maxine was a 
very bright little girl, and although many 
years ago folks didn’t talk so much about 
jealousy in children when a new baby came, 
I couldn’t help recognizing jealousy when it 
faced me. Maxine had always been a cheer- 
ful, sunny girl, with high spirits, yet always 
agreeable. Her change had amazed us all, 
but her mother had explained her new 
naughtiness as a phase she was going 
through. 

“Kathy,” Maxine sobbed, “you never get 
mad and cry, do you? Oh, Kathy, I wish I 
was just like you.” Through the streaming 
tears the little girl's black eyes looked up 
into mine worshipfully, and I imagine the 
span between five years and twelve years 
seemed very great and wonderful. 

I smiled, and I’m sure my smile was 
twisted and wry. “Let’s go sit in the big chair 
together, in front of the fireplace, and let 
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| sat on the chair and took the little girl in my 
lap. She put an arm around me as | began the story. 
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me tell you a story about what happened to 
me when I was a little older than you,” I 
suggested. 

I wiped the scouring powder off the little 
face, smoothed the small girl’s hair, and 
dropped a kiss onto the black bangs. Then 
we went into the living room. Settled in the 
big chair, Maxine snuggled close to me. “I 
love your stories, Kathy,” she said happily. 

“This is a true one,” I warned. “No fairies 
or talking animals or princesses.” 

Maxine giggled. “I know yow aren't a 
princess, Kathy.” 

I shook my head. “No, I’m surely not,” I 
agreed, thinking of my braids and my glasses 
and the bands on my teeth. 

“But I love you so much,” Maxine com- 
forted me. 

“That’s fine. But, Maxine, I want to tell 
you about a terrible thing I did once when 
I got mad at my mother.” 








“You?” The round eyes grew bigger. 

I nodded vigorously. “I’m ashamed of this, 
really ashamed, and I never thought I'd 
tell anybody in the whole world about it. 
But I'll tell you, Max, if you promise to keep 
it a secret.” 

“I promise,” she declared. “Oh, Kathy 
did you ever really do anything terribly 
bad?” 

I sighed and thought how to begin. Even 
after several years my cheeks burned with 
shame as I remembered. But if telling Max- 
ine would help her, and straighten her out, 
I'd do it. 

“This all happened when I was a few years 
older than you are now,” I began. “I had 
been rude to my mother and refused to mind 
her about something, so for punishment I 
was shut in the closet in her bedroorh. It 
was a big, long closet, smelling of moth balls 
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HIS| HELP 


By MABEL R. BRIDGES 


There's nothing better 
To cast out fear 

Than to whisper His name 
And know He is near. 

“It is 1!" Jesus calls— 
"Be of good cheer!" 


INU 


and dust and punishment, and I couldn't 
reach the light. I stood there in the dark 
and cried and stamped my feet and 
threatened to get even with my mother.” I 
paused. 

“Oh-h-h,” Maxine said softly. “Weren't 
you afraid?” 

“I was, a little. But by staying mad and 
telling myself how mean and unfair my 
mother had been, some of the fright left 
me. I remember the tears running down 
my cheeks as I groped my way about in the 
closet, pushing aside the dresses hanging all 
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about me. And suddenly I felt something 
smooth and softly delicate against my face 
and hands, and I knew right away what it 
was.” 

“What?” Maxine cried. 

“I knew it was my mother’s best dress, a 
soft brown satin dress, the only silk one she 
owned. She always looked pretty in it, and 
happily proud when she wore it, which 
wasn't too often. But I didn’t think about 
these things. I only remembered how much 
it meant to her, and I knew if I damaged the 
dress, I would hurt her. Right then I wanted 
to hurt her more than anything else in the 
world!” 

“What did you do?” Maxine asked, her 
eyes opened wide in horror. 

“I buried my face in the front of the satin 
dress. I let my tears soak into the soft 
material, wiped my nose on the delicate 
silk, and then, afraid I had not done enough 
harm to it, I drew back my head and spat 
on it several times.” I had to stop. I was 
so ashamed, but if telling this would help 
the little girl I loved... 

Maxine pulled away from me, and her 
eyes were shadowed with a different expres- 
sion. “You did that, Kathy? You were real 
bad.” 

I nodded reluctantly. “Yes, Maxine, there 
was a lot of hate in my heart that day,” 
I said sadly. 

Maxine slipped her hand into mine. “I’ve 
been pretty bad sometimes too,” she said 
comfortingly. “I’ve—I’ve almost hated little 
Johnny ‘cause I thought mamma loved him 
more than me. I—I wanted to hurt him 
sometimes.” 

“But you never will,” I said confidently. 
The little girl shook her head. 

“What happened then?” Maxine asked. 

“Well, I was let out of the closet after a 
while, and the ruined dress wasn’t discovered 
right away. I pushed the memory of what I'd 
done to the back of my mind and tried to 
forget it; and I did forget, most of the time 
—until the next week. Mother was invited 
to her cousin’s wedding and wanted to 
wear the brown satin dress.” I stopped and 
remembered. 

“Go on, Kathy,” Maxine whispered. 

“When mother took her dress out of the 
closet to put it on, I was hiding in the hall 
peeping through the partially opened door. 
I couldn’t stand the waiting, and I was wish- 
ing over and over again that by some miracle 
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ROOKED Bill—Cee Bee for short—is a 
baby robin and a very unfortunate one at 
that, for his bill is so crooked that it is going 
to be hard for him to make a living with it. 
The two parts don’t come together properly. 
Two other baby robins were found dead 
in a nest above the cement walk when Cee 
Bee was found. Whether Cee Bee got his bill 
hurt by the fall on the cement or whether 
he was hurt some other way, we don’t know. 
The mother robin was missing, and we think 
a cat got her. 

Little Cee Bee was glad when some folks 
who love birds found him, put him in a 
cage, and fed him. How he did like the 
angleworms they offered him! He could eat 
a hundred a day and call for more. But 
what will become of him? Will he learn to 
use that crooked bill? Will he be able to 
keep away from wild boys with sling shots 
and air rifles? 

When I was young my mother found an 
orphan baby cowbird. It became a daily task 
for my brother and me to dig worms for 
him. And how many he could eat! We fed 
him grub worms that were so big sometimes 
we were afraid they would choke our pet; 
but he got them down every time. 

One night we decided that our bird was 
old enough to dig his own worms. We put 
him out on the limb of a tree and left him 
there. But in the morning he was flying all 


CROOKED BILL 


By BERT RHOADS 


around the house, squawking for us to get 
out of bed and dig him some worms. 

One day when our bird was coming into 
the house a screen door slammed and killed 
him. How sorry we were. Gladly would we 
have dug for him if he could only have been 
our pet again. 

The Bible says that Jesus takes note when 
a sparrow falls to the ground. But Jesus does 
more than that. He plans ways to help the 
birds. He has arranged that some of the 
birds will be like policemen to protect the 
weaker ones. 

A crow was out hunting for a nest of 
young birds or eggs to eat. Two king birds 
attacked him. One and then the other of 
these birds would swoop down and strike 
the crow’s head with claws and beak. The 
crow was frightened and flew away. 

A pet parrot was brought into a home 
where a large cat lived, and the cat became 
interested in having the parrot for lunch. 
But this parrot was experienced in managing 
cats. When old puss was slyly sneaking up 
on the parrot, she didn’t know that she was 
in for a surprise. At the moment the cat 
tensed for her first leap, the parrot landed 
on her back, and with his claws and beak, 
pulled out tufts of hair from the cat’s back. 

If Cee Bee ever needs them, I hope he 
will have the protection of the bird police 
that Jesus has provided. 
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PEN PALS 


Billy Richards, age 11. 15 E. Spruce Avenue, Or- 


lando, 
reading. 

Doris Anne Downing, age 16. 317 North Ninth 
Street, Darby, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Swimming, art. 

Steve Ranft, age 14. 809 West Tilden, Roswell, 
New Mexico, U.S.A. Stamps, model cars. 

Luan Lawrence, age 13. East Caribbean Confer- 
ence, Box 223, Bridgetown, Barbados, West Indies. 
Piano, reading, stamps. 

Carol Taylor, age 13. 4301 Emerald Street, Tor- 
rance, California, U.S.A. Horses, swimming, cats, 
cooking. 

Verna M. Miller, age 12. 2721 Rockefeller Lane, 
Redondo Beach, California, U.S.A. Swimming, riding 
horses, cooking, roller skating, ice skating, cats. 

Joyce Page, age 11. 1226 E. Council Street, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, U.S.A. Animals, stamps, post 
cards, rocks. 

Kevin Chung, age 11. 861 Auloa Road, Kailua, 
Oahua, Hawaiian Islands, U.S.A. Swimming, stamps, 
fishing. 

Brenda Blackburn, age 11. 312 Lafayette Avenue, 
Oolitic, Indiana, U.S.A. 

Ingrid Osman, age 10. 567 Roanoke Avenue, 
Kelowna, British Columbia, Canada. Ice skating, 
cooking, riding horses, swimming. 

Virginia Rae Fitch, age 13. 809 Coutant Street, 
Flushing, Michigan, U.S.A. Horses and statues of 
them, stamps, coins, swimming, Pathfinder Club, 
photography, animals. 


Florida, U.S.A. Stamps, music, swimming, 








Kathy’s Revenge 
From page 14 


the dress would not be stained. A horrible 
fascination held me in the doorway, and I 
couldn’t leave. At first mother didn’t notice 
the front of her dress. Then she saw the aw- 
ful stains.” 

“Oh-h-h!” Maxine’s round face was as sad 
as mine. 

“She cried, Maxine,” I murmured. 

“Cried? A grown lady cried?” Maxine 
asked in wonder. 

“Yes. I was like you, Maxine. I didn’t 
know grownups cried when they were un- 
happy or disappointed or sad. She cried 
softly and rested her head on her hand. 
After all, it was the only nice dress she had. 
Then I must have made a little noise, for 
she raised her head and called, ‘Kathy, dear, 
please come in here’ in such a tender voice 
that I thought my heart would break with 
shame.” My throat filled up and tightened, 
and I could still feel the shame I had felt 
that day. 

“I went into her bedroom slowly, and 
mother held out her hand and drew me to 
her. We looked at the stained dress together. 
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I couldn’t say a word. I couldn't think of the 
right words to say. 

“You were very angry, Kathy. Your 
temper took over, didn’t it?’ mother asked. 

“I nodded my head. 

“"T made a mistake too, Kathy. I think 
it was in shutting you in the closet and not 
talking the whole thing out with you, 
mother said quietly. 

“I shook my head and cried to her. ‘No, 
Mother, I wouldn’t have listened to you then. 
Mother, I’m so sorry!’ and I burst into tears.” 
I stopped and shook my head, for those old 
memories still hurt. 

“What happened then? Did you get shut 
up in the closet again?” Maxine asked. 

“No, Maxine. Mother and I had a long 
talk, and we both understood each other bet- 
ter after that, or else I tried much harder to 
be good. Maxine, if you could just realize 
that your mother has problems too. The new 
baby is lots of work, and sometimes he’s not 
well. She doesn’t love him more than she 
loves you, but he needs more care and closer 
attention than you do. You're a big girl, 
and you should try to help your mamma 
with the baby instead of throwing tantrums 
and getting into mischief.” 

Maxine was very quiet for a minute as 
she thought deeply. Then she said, “I never 
saw my mamma cry. I wouldn’t want to. I’m 
only bad so she and daddy will pay attention 
to me.” 

I hugged her tightly. “Oh, Maxine, you 
are bright and you do understand. We all 
have problems. Parents have problems too, 
and have to make decisions, and they don’t 
always make the right ones. Everybody 
makes mistakes.” 

“Everybody ‘ceptin’ God,” Maxine said 
wisely. 

“Yes, darling, and I believe if you and I 
had a little prayer time whenever we're to- 
gether and asked for help from God, He 
would help us a great deal. I need lots of 
help too, Maxine. I still have an awful temper, 
and I’m selfish and get discouraged some- 
times,” I said sadly. 

Maxine patted my hand. “I'll help you, 
Kathy, all I can if you'll help me!” 

Being a good example to the little girl 
who looked up to me and admired me did 
help me a great deal. Our “prayer times” be- 
came a secret that Maxine and I kept for 
several years, until we moved away from 
each other and lost touch. But I’ve never 
forgotten either them or her. 

















Crazy Cat 


By BONITA FOUSTE 


| iw screen door banged and Ned and 
Teresa shoved each other unceremoniously 
out of the way. Manners were forgotten as 
each tried to be first with the big news. 

“Mother, come quick!” they screamed. 

“What's the matter?” I asked anxiously, 
nearly dropping the iron. “Who’s hurt this 
time?” 

“Nobody,” Ned laughed. “Carbon’s had 
her kittens.” 

“Oh, is that all?” I exclaimed. “I thought 
you'd broken an arm.” 

“Come see them,” Ned called, as he ran 
back to the garage, while Teresa tugged im- 
patiently at my arm. 

“Hurry, Mother,” she urged, just as if 
the kittens might disappear if I did not see 
them at once. 

I turned off the iron and tagged after 
Teresa to the garage. The kittens were curled 
up in an old toy box that Carbon had ap- 
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Stubby stands with his back to the pond he fell into 
by accident. Notice how he seems to slope downhill. 


propriated for use as a maternity ward. I was 
expected to admire them, so of course I did, 
although much as I like cats I couldn’t help 
thinking that there is nothing quite as un- 
beautiful as a new-born kitten. These four 
were no exception. Their fur was plastered 
damply to their tiny bodies. Their eyes were 
tightly closed and they were mewing pite- 
ously. 

“Aren't they darling?” Teresa said ecstati- 
cally. 

“I guess so,” I replied, with considerably 
less enthusiasm. 

Carbon was standing beside the box, her 
long black tail curling gracefully and her 
long black fur with its coppery high lights 
shining even in the dark garage. She watched 
me anxiously, as if she too expected me to 
admire her kits. 

“You've a nice family, Carbon,” I told 
her, and she rubbed her head against my 
leg in gratitude. 

“There's a black one,” Ned said, pointing. 

“Why, so it is,” I agreed. 

There was something I could admire 
honestly, because black cats are my favorites. 
Of all black cats, I am most partial to 
angoras. And this tiny ugly creature, with it’s 
eyes still shut, had the longest, blackest fur 
I had ever seen on any kitten. I immediately 
suggested that we call it “Ebony,” but the 
children scorned this as too fancy. They 
christened him “Blackie” at once. 

One of the other three kittens was all 
gray, and one was gray on top and other- 
wise white. These two also had long fur 
and would doubtless be attractive creatures 
in a few weeks. But we stared in surprise at 
the fourth little kitten. It had gray and white 
stripes on short fur and would have re- 
sembled any alley cat except for one thing. 

“It hasn’t got a tail!” exclaimed Ned. 

It was true. Where any self-respecting 
new-born kitten would have had a long, rat- 
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like appendage, this appalling little creature 
had only a lump of fur. 

“Maybe one of the other kittens bit its 
tail off,” Teresa suggested. 

“They couldn’t have done that, silly,” said 
Ned scornfully. “They don’t have any teeth. 
But why doesn’t it have a tail, Mother?” he 
added. 

“I don’t know,” I admitted. “I’ve never 
seen a cat without a tail. Maybe it’s de- 
formed.” 

We left it at that since names for the new 
kittens were the first order of business. The 
all-gray roly-poly one became “Chubby” and 
the gray one with the white trousers we 
dubbed, quite naturally, “Smarty-Pants.” 
There was only one name possible for the 
cat with the stubby tail. We called him 
“Stubby,” and as the weeks went by and 
the other kittens grew more and more beau- 
tiful, Stubby became more and more homely. 
We soon learned, however, that he was not 
deformed. He was a perfectly normal Manx 
Cat. 

The Manx cat, whose tail consists of a 
boneless lump of fur, predominates in the 
Malay regions and in the Philippines. Manx 
cats are also present in large numbers on the 
Isle of Man. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(Ed. 14, Vol. 5, p. 14) tells us that in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States 
they are often called “rabbit cats” and that 
they were once thought to be part rabbit. 
Of course we know this is impossible, but 
it is easy to see how the idea grew. That 
furry lump looks much more like a rabbit's 
tail than a cat’s tail. 

Well, Stubby grew and prospered, as the 
saying goes, but it was a lonely sort of life 
he led. The other three kittens of the litter, 
handsome angoras all, would simply wave 
their long and lovely tails and stalk proudly 
away whenever Stubby approached them. 
But Stubby finally found a playmate in our 
dog Susie. Susie is somewhat of a freak 
herself, being a cross between a dachshund 
and a fox terrier. There may be other breeds 
present in Susie’s ancestry, but those are the 
two that show. At any rate, the two became 
fast friends. They romp and wrestle by the 
hour, and if Stubby senses that this is not 
normal behavior for a cat—well, what else 
is a poor homely Manx to do? 

Stubby has other oddities in addition to 
his lack of tail. His hind legs are too 
long, for one thing, so he seems to slope 
downhill, and he carries his head sideways 
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with one ear drooping. The perpetual tilt 
of his head is actually the result of an early 
kittenhood injury to one eye, but it is not 
altogether necessary. He can hold his head 
straight if he wants to. Perhaps he just feels 
that the droop gives him character. 

Naturally, this sidewise, ear-to-the-ground 
slink gives him a permanently guilty air. 
Guilty of what? Not of catching birds, 
certainly. Not that he doesn’t try, but it’s 
difficult to stalk without a tail. The birds 
simply laugh at him. Not of catching gold- 
fish, either, although he tries that too. But 
with no tail to steady him when he leans too 
far, he is quite apt to fall into the pond. 

This happened one day for quite a dif- 
ferent reason. Susie had carried her ball onto 
the porch and allowed it to bounce down 
the steps. Stubby, crouched at the foot of 
the steps, pounced as the ball hit the patio. 
Now, Susie’s ball is her own personal prop- 
erty, and while we humans may at times 
persuade her to relinquish it, this privilege 
does not apply to cats—not even a tailless 
cat. So when Stubby dived for the ball, Susie 
dived for Stubby. She grabbed one ear, but 
Stubby wrenched free and streaked toward 
the back fence. His path took him past the 
fish pond, and whether it was because his 
equilibrium was shaken or because a monster 
goldfish was lying temptingly atop the water, 
we will never know; but Stubby went too 
close and tumbled in. He climbed out with 
wet ears drooping and wet fur dripping, to 
crawl forlornly beneath an umbrella plant 
to lick his wounded pride. 

“That cat is just plain crazy!” a friend 
remarked one day while the dog and cat 
were wrestling. 

Smarty-Pants seemed to agree. The noise 
had awakened him, and now he crawled out 
from beneath the wheelbarrow, stretching 
lazily and sitting down for a minute to lick 
his dainty white paws. Then he swished his 
silky tail and strutted past the two play- 
mates, pausing just long enough to sniff dis- 
dainfully before continuing to the fence. A 
leap and a scramble and he gained the top, 
where he wrapped his aristocratic tail around 
his paws and settled down to complete his 
interrupted nap. 

But the cat with no tail and the long, low 
dog who barks like a terrier kept right on 
playing. And if Stubby could talk, he would 
probably have said, “Ordinary cats may be 
lovely to look at, but it’s lots more fun to 
be crazy!” 














Uncle Henry’s Hat 
From page 11 


The boys’ eyes opened wide with wonder 
and pity. All Tom could say was “Oh.” 

When the boys were alone again they 
looked guiltily at each other. 

“No wonder he acts different,” said Tom 
in shame. “I guess he doesn’t think he’s 
smart, and he’s not rich, either.” 

“No, and he’s not crazy,” replied Billy. 
“I’m sure glad the Indians didn’t scalp me.” 

“Guess I shouldn’t have said what I did 
about him this morning,” said Tom in a low 
voice. 

The boys walked back to the house, wiser 
and more thoughtful. 

Things are not always as they appear. 





Honesty—$75,000 Worth 
From page 9 


Billy swept well, for he wanted his boss 
to be proud of him. He was whistling a gay 
tune, but suddenly stopped. Were his eyes 
deceiving him? The door to the vault was 
open! 

“Oh, my!” Billy thought. “I wonder if 
Mr. Runcie forgot to close it?” 

He had never seen inside a bank vault 
before, and eaten up with curiosity, he 
slowly walked into this one. He found two 
large unlocked compartments, and sev- 
eral safety deposit boxes. And can you 
guess what else? Money! Green paper 
money piled in great stacks almost every- 
where he looked! 

How easy to take a little for himself! 

But he didn’t. Realizing the temptation, 
he left the vault quickly—and saw Mr. 
Runcie walking toward him. 

“Well, Billy, you have passed the test. 
You didn’t realize it, but I left that door 
Open on purpose to test you, and I’ve been 
watching you closely ever since you came 
into the bank and began sweeping. There is 
more than $75,000 in that vault, yet you 
didn’t touch a penny. I’m proud of you, my 
boy.” 

At the end of the week when Billy re- 
ceived his pay envelope, he found a crisp 
five-dollar bill instead of the three dollars 
and seventy-five cents he had expected. Also 
enclosed was a note that said, “Billy, you 





Man's Body Made 


August 
27. Gen. 2:7 God formed man with His hands 
28. Gen. 1:27 Made man in His image 
29. Job 27:3 Spirit in my nostrils 
30. Phil. 2:5 Let Christ’s mind be in you 
31. 2 Cor. 4:16 Mind renewed day by day 
September 
1. Rom. 12:1 Present your bodies 
2. Rom. 12:2 Renewing of your mind 








have proved to me that you are honest and 
trustworthy. Because of the manner in 
which you acted last Wednesday, I am giv- 
ing you a raise of twenty-five cents a day.” 

How happy Billy was! And at the end of 
the three weeks, when he added the amount 
his father gave him to the net amount of 
his earnings, he had more than enough for 
the camp fee and some left over for crafts. 





Happiness Is Like a Boomerang 
From page 3 


turning to her work. “That works just like 
the boomerang we had in our room this 
week at school,” she said. 

“The first-graders had a boomerang?” 
asked Don with surprise. He always enjoyed 
hearing his school-teacher mother tell about 
her first-grade room, but the idea that those 
little children had beaten him and made a 
boomerang before he did was a shock. “A 
boomerang in your room, Mom?” he re- 
peated. 

“Yes, sir, a real boomerang. Actually, I 
think it was a better one than the one you 
made, although you did a fine job on yours.” 

“Come on, Mom,” said Don as he strolled 
into the kitchen with Mrs. Gray. “I can tell 
by the lines around your eyes that you are 
teasing, so out with the story.” And Don sat 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the third quarter: "Lessons From the Gospel of John." 


X—The Last Supper 


(September 2) 


Memory VERSE: “A new commandment I 
give unto you, That ye love one another; as I 
have loved you, that ye also love one another” 
(John 13:34). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read John 13:1-35. Read the memory verse 
several times. Go over it a few times each day 
during the week, thinking of its meaning. 


SUNDAY 


Gathering for the Last Supper 


Open your Bible to John 13. 


After the raising of Lazarus, Jesus took one 
more tour through Samaria and Peraea on His 
way to Jerusalem to celebrate the last Passover 
with His disciples. During the tour He healed 
ten lepers, healed blind Bartimaeus, visited 
Zacchaeus, rode triumphantly into Jerusalem, 
cleansed the Temple the second time, and gave 
the parables of the Ten Virgins, the Ten Tal- 
ents, and the Sheep and the Goats. Now it was 
the time of the Passover, when thousands upon 
thousands had come to Jerusalem for the sacred 
feast. Jesus and the disciples had taken a room 
and were gathered together to take part in the 
Passover supper. The disciples did not dream 
that this was to be the last time they would 
meet with their Master like this, but Jesus knew. 
Read verse 1. 

Although the disciples had been with Him 
for more than three years, they had not yet 
learned the most important lesson of forgetting 
themselves in serving others. As they sat down 
to supper, “while supper was in progress” 
(The SDA Bible Commentary, vol. 5, p. 1028), 
Jesus noticed that no one had washed their 
feet as they came into the house. There was no 
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servant to do the task, and none of them would 
volunteer to do this “servant’s work.” All were 
too proud. Jesus saw that they must learn the 
lesson that humbling oneself to serve others is 
the highest form of service. Read verses 3 to 5 
and see how He taught them this important 
lesson. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
643, pars. 3, 4; p. 644. 

Tuink! Do you count it a privilege to min- 
ister to others? 

Pray that you may possess Christ’s spirit of 
service to others. 


MONDAY 


Learning the Lesson 


Open your Bible to John 13. 


Jesus went first to Judas and washed his 
feet. Judas thought that Jesus did not know 
how he had been bargaining with the leading 
Jews to betray his Master, and as he felt Jesus’ 
gentle hands wash his soiled feet, he almost 
confessed his sin; but he did not yield. He al- 
lowed his heart to become hardened. He began 
to think that if Jesus were really to be the 
king He would not humble Himself in that 
manner. 

Then Jesus came to Peter to wash his feet. 
Find what Peter said, in verses 6 and 8 

Peter loved the Lord and believed Him to be 
the Messiah, and did not want Him to demean 
Himself, as he thought of it, by doing the work 
of a servant. But Christ had a lesson to teach 
Peter. Find what Jesus said to him, in verses 
7 and 8, second part. 

If Peter had refused to allow Jesus to wash 
his feet, he would have shown that he was un- 














willing to accept the cleansing of his soul from 
the sin that soiled it each day. That was the les- 
son that Jesus wanted His disciples and us to 
learn from His washing of their feet. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
645, par. 2; p. 646. 


TuInk! Are you allowing Jesus to wash away 
the stains of sin that you get as you walk the 
pathway of life? 


Pray that you may let Jesus keep you clean 


from sin’s stains. 
e. 

Open your Bible to John 13. 

When Jesus had finished washing the feet of 
all the disciples He sat down. 

“Know ye what I have done to you?” (John 
13:12) He asked them. 

He reminded them that they had always 
called Him Lord and Master. Because He was 
their Lord and Master, He had not felt, how- 
ever, that He was too good to wash their feet. 
Note what Jesus said to the disciples, in 
verse 14, 

Jesus not merely meant that they should be 
willing to wash the feet of their own guests but 
He had given them an example of service and 
humility. “By the act of our Lord this humiliat- 
ing ceremony was made a consecrated ordi- 
nance. It was to be observed by the disciples, 
that they might ever keep in mind His lessons 
of humility and service.’—The, Desire of Ages, 
p. 650. This service was to be a reminder to all 
generations that Jesus came to serve, and that 
only as we allow Him to wash us are we clean 
of the soil of sin that clings to us each day of 
our lives. 

This service of foot washing prepares for the 
communion service that follows. In that last sup- 
per Jesus broke the bread and gave it to them 
to eat as an emblem by which they could re- 
member His body, which was to pass through 
the grave. Then Jesus gave them the grape juice 
as an emblem of His blood, which was to be 
spilled to pay the price of the salvation of man- 
kind. 

“As the Saviour’s humiliation for us is re- 
membered, thought links with thought; a chain 


TUESDAY 


etting Us an Example 





of memories is called up, memories of God’s 
great goodness and of the favor and tenderness 
of earthly friends. Blessings forgotten, mercies 
abused, kindnesses slighted, are called to mind.” 
—The Desire of Ages, pp. 650, 651. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
650, pars. 2-4. 

THINK! Does the chapter we are studying this 
week help you to understand better the mean- 
ing of the preparatory service? 

Pray that as you take part in it you may fol- 
low the example of Jesus and be willing to 
humble yourself in the service of the Master. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Betrayer 


Open your Bible to John 13. 


Read verse 2 and find the evil thought Satan 
had put into Judas’ mind at the time of the 
Last Supper. 

When Jesus had finished washing the disci- 
ples’ feet He said, “Ye are clean, but not all,” 
and again, “Ye are not all clean” (John 13:10, 
11). Judas’ feet were clean, but his heart had 
not been cleansed of his greed and disloyalty. 

The disciples were shocked when Jesus said, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you 
shall betray me” (John 13:21). 

“They began to search their own hearts to 
see if one thought against their Master were 
harbored there. With the most painful emotion, 
one after another inquired, ‘Lord, is it I?’ But 
Judas sat silent. John in deep distress at last 
inquired, ‘Lord, who is it?’”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 654. 

Read Christ’s reply to John’s question, in 
verse 26, and see what Jesus proceeded to do. 

At these words Judas arose to leave the com- 
pany, and as he began to leave, Jesus said to 
him, “That thou doest, do quickly” (verse 27). 
The disciples did not know where Judas was 
going. They thought he might have gone on an 
errand for Jesus, but our Lord knew that he 
was going to meet the priests who were bribing 
him to betray his Lord. 

For further reading: 


The Desire of Ages, p. 
654. 


THINK! We cannot understand why Judas be- 
betray 


trayed Jesus, but do we not Him 


PAUL REMMEY, ARTIST 


The disciples looked on in amazement as Jesus went round the table washing their feet in turn. 
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when we do not live up to our profession as 
Christians? 

Pray that you may not in the smallest way 
betray Jesus. 


THURSDAY 


The New Commandment 


Open your Bible to John 13. 


Read verse 33 and see how Jesus warned the 
disciples that He would be with them only a 
little longer. 

A cloud rested on the disciples as they heard 
these words. They had no idea how soon He 
was to be taken from them. They had depended 
so much on Him that they could not bear to 
think of being without His wonderful leader- 
ship. He was their Master, their Lord, their 
Teacher, and their Friend. 

“A new commandment I give unto you,” 
Jesus said to them. Read the rest of verse 34 
and see what that commandment is. 

They had loved their Lord and shown their 
love to Him, but they had not at all times 
loved one another. Even that very evening, in 
that very room, they had been envious of one 





another, jealous lest one secure a more important 
position than the others. Jesus pointed out to 
them that as long as they showed this spirit 
among themselves, they could not bear witness 
for their Lord. Find what He said, in verse 35. 
They were forever to remember those words. 
This was a turning point in their lives, for after 
the crucifixion they lived and worked together 
in harmony, and bore witness to the love that 
Jesus had always shown. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
662. 


or do you show envy and inconsideration towar 
them? 

Pray that others may see in your home and in 
your church that you love Christ and that you 
love others. 


FRIDAY 


Tell a story around these words— 

PASSOVER, SOILED AND TIRED FEET, BASIN, SERVANT, 
CLEAN, MASTER, HUMBLE, BETRAY, “Is 1T I?” A NEW 
COMMANDMENT. 


REVIEW the memory verse. 








Happiness Is Like a Boomerang 
From page 19 


on the kitchen stool with his ruler and 
boomerang in his hands. 

“Well, it was not a boomerang made of 
the usual materials,’ his mother conceded. 
“But it actually did come back to us. You 
see, the children and I had planned a surprise 
for Nancy. You remember, of course, that 
her family moved to Oregon about six weeks 
ago. Well, I had a letter from Nancy’s new 
teacher asking for her report card, so the 
boys and girls wanted to write letters to tell 
Nancy how much we have missed her in our 
room. They wrote some very nice letters— 
for first graders. They were really excited 
about the happiness their letters would bring 
to Nancy when she received them.” 

“What's that got to do with a boomer- 
ang?” Don wanted to know. 

“That is what I’m going to tell you. That 
same night, after they had written those 
letters for a surprise for Nancy, I came home 
and what do you suppose I found?” 

“Not a letter from Nancy?” said Don. 


“You must have peeked at the mail,” 
teased his mother. “Anyway, that is exactly 
right. There was a letter from Nancy to the 
children. She had wanted to surprise them!” 

“It was kind of like a boomerang, all 
right,” agreed Don. 

“It surely was,” said Mrs. Gray. “It was a 
surprise that boomeranged, if there is such a 
word.” 

“Boomeranged,” repeated Don. “I like the 
sound of it.” 

“It is a nice sounding word,” agreed his 
mother. “If it is happiness that we send out, 
happiness boomerangs back. But so will sor- 
row. Remember, son, whatever you send into 
the life of others will come again into your 
own. 

Don looked at the little piece of paper in 
his hand. “Who would have thought that 
Uncle Ben’s boomerang could preach a ser- 
mon?” Then he was off to launch it again, 
whistling merrily. Was he launching two 
boomerangs? Was he? 
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of Cottonwood Creek 
By LOIS M. PARKER 
A vivid and beautifully told story of the lone survivor of 
a family of wild cats. How he grew to adulthood, his contact with 


other creatures of the wild, and his final acceptance of man’s compan- 
ionship makes a fascinating tale enjoyed by every lover of animals. 


Price, $3.75 


BULLET 


By BEATRICE E. PETERSON 


A pleasing story of a little girl’s love for her Shetland 
pony. This little steed was so speedy that no name fitted him 
as did Bullet. He was taught many things—to prance, to rear in 
parades, and eventually to jump. Every boy or girl who 
longs for a Shetland pony will love this book. 


Price, $3.00 


PERKY 
THE PARTRIDGE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


A_ naturalist woodsman leads you through field and forest 
and helps you to see through his trained eyes the fascinating 
| mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. 


Price, $3.00 


WASHINGTON 12. D.C. 





MR. MORE-IN 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By EVA WALKER 


Beautifully illustrated, this 
delightful tale of a chip- 
munk brings out lessons 
that are emphasized by 
scriptural texts accompany: 
ing each picture. 


Price, $3.25 


ADVENTURES OF 
SMUDGIE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


Every boy and girl will love 
this story of the antics of a 
Persian kitten and the many 
comical situations in which 
she is involved. 


Price, $3.00 


———— ORDER BLANK———— 
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THE PROGRAM IN THE JUNIOR DIVISION 


Fourth in a series written especially for Sabbath school superintendents 


Since it is the program that spells success 
or failure for the junior division—as I said 
last week—let us spend a while thinking 
about the program. 

It usually begins with a song service. The 
singers follow the piano, so get the best 
pianist available, an adult if possible. 

Avoid urging the children to sing. Telling 
them to “sing louder this time” or to “see 
if the boys can sing louder than the girls” 
is not wise. It may result in loud singing, 
but loud singing is rarely good singing. En- 
courage gentle, easy singing that produces 
pleasant tones. Loud singing usually makes 
the group restless, resulting in disciplinary 
problems. 

Let the children choose their own songs. 

Always finish with a quiet number. It 
quiets the group. Then pause a moment while 
all songbooks are put away. Announce, “We 
will sing our theme song,” and wait quietly 
until everyone—and I mean everyone—is 
sitting still. Softly, gently, begin the theme, 
then have everyone bow his head in silent 
prayer and continue with a very brief audible 
prayer. Follow this practice regularly and the 
juniors will recognize it as the signal for 
the end of whispering. 

In the program try to have some special 
music and a mission story. When the mis- 
sion story is taken from the Mission Quar- 
terly, get someone to fell the story. A stum- 
bling reader is an abomination. 

What about quizzes? They are highly rec- 
ommended—and deadly dangerous. They 
often make the juniors restless and set the 
scene for discipline problems. Quizzes have 
value. Use them, but use them sparingly. 

Don’t use the juniors in the program 
very often. Some of you may have heard that 
juniors should be used frequently, that this 
will make them more interested in their 
Sabbath school. Don’t believe it. Leading a 
junior division takes skill and maturity and 
experience, and the juniors themselves don’t 
have any of these attributes. 
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To have juniors on the program occasion‘ 
ally provides a pleasant and interesting 
novelty. But having juniors on the program 
too often becomes boring to the other 
juniors. 

When you do use juniors, select the eighth 
graders in preference to the younger ones. 

The sixth-graders will probably plead for 
a turn. Tell them they can put on the pro- 
gram when they’re in the eighth grade. 

Keep the program simple. Don’t try to 
be brilliant every week. You can’t be. Es- 
tablish a good-quality program that you 
can maintain Sabbath after Sabbath. 

Be well prepared. The leader who doesn’t 
plan doesn’t succeed. 

After the program comes the lesson study. 
Use the Sabbath School Worker. It has many 
good ideas in it, especially for the fifth and 
sixth graders. For the older juniors in par- 
ticular, choose teachers who are mature 
adults and who can adapt the lesson to the 
needs of these growing young people. 

Teachers often ask me, “Do we have to 
stick to the lesson?” The lesson should be 
followed as closely as possible. But there 
are days when the students, especially the 
older ones, have some problem on their 
minds that excludes everything else. In such 
a case, I tell the teachers, “Discuss what the 
students are interested in that morning.” 

Whenever possible, this should be done 
within the framework of the lesson. It usu- 
ally can be. A good teacher comes to Sab- 
bath school prepared to emphasize certain 
points. If he is very wise he will come so 
well prepared that he can scrap his notes 
and adapt the study to whatever unexpected 
mood he finds the class in when he gets up 
in front of them. As I say, to do this ef- 
fectively, the teacher must be well prepared. 

Whether you have a closing hymn de- 
pends on how much time you are allowed. 
In any case, have the classes come together 
after the lesson study for prayer. 

Next week I will discuss what it takes 
to be a good junior division leader. L. M. 





